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twenty minutes past one, took the rail for Hampton Court, distant some
twelve or fifteen miles. On arriving at the terminus, we beheld Hampton
palace, on the other side of the Thames; an, extensive structure, with a front
of red brick, long and comparatively low, with the great hall, which Wolsey
built, rising high above the rest. We crossed the river (which is here but a
narrow stream) by a stone bridge. The entrance to the palace is about half
or a quarter of a mile from the railway, through arched gateways, which give
a long perspective into the several quadrangles. These quadrangles, one beyond
another, (I know not to what number)* are paved with stone, and surrounded
by the brick walls of the palace, the many windows of which look in upon
them. Soldiers were standing sentinel at [55] the exterior gateways, and at
the various doors of the palace; but they admitted everybody without question,
and without fee. Policemen, or other attendants, were in most of the rooms,
but interfered with nobody; so that, in this respect, it was one of the pleasantest
places to visit that I have found in England. A good many people, of all
classes, were strolling through the rooms.

We first went into Wolsey's Great Hall, up a most spacious staircase, the
walls and cieling [sic] of which were covered with an allegorical fresco by
Verrio, wonderfully bright and well-preserved; and without caring about the
design or execution, I greatly liked the brilliancy of the colors. The Great
Hall is a most noble and beautiful room, above a hundred feet long, and sixty
high, and about the same breadth. Most of the windows are of stained or
painted glass, with elaborate designs, whether modern or ancient I know not,
but certainly most brilliant in effect The walls, from the floor to perhaps half
their height, are covered with antique tapestry, which, though a good deal
faded, still retains color enough to be a most effective adornment, and to give
an idea of how rich a mode of decking [56] out a noble apartment this must
have been. The subjects represented were from Scripture, and the figures, I
should think, colossal. On looking closely at this tapestry, you could see that
it was thickly interwoven with threads of gold, still glistening. The windows,
except one or two full length ones, do not descend below the top of this
tapestry, and are therefore twenty or thirty feet above the floor; and this
mode of lighting a great room seems to add much to the impressiveness of the
enclosed space. The roof is very magnificent, of carved oak, intricately and
elaborately arched, and still as perfect, to all appearance, as when it was first
made. There are banners (so fresh in their hues, and so untattered, that I
think they must be modern) suspended along beneath the cornice of the hall,
and exhibiting Wolsey's arms and badges. On the whole, this is a very perfect
sight in its way.

Next to the hall, there is a withdrawing-room, more than seventy feet long,
and twenty five feet high. Its walls, too, are covered with ancient tapestry of
allegorical design, but more faded than that of the hall. There is also a stained
glass window, and a marble statue of Venus on a couch, very lean, and not